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SCARABAEI. 


VAST number of models of this beetle have been found in 
tombs, coffins, mummies, temples, and elsewhere, not only 

in Egypt but also in other lands with which Egypt maintained com- 
mercial relations. The Scarabaeus sacre isthe special type copied 
by the Egyptian for religious symbolism. This species is generally 


black, but sometimes displays rich metallic colors. It digs holes 
in the earth to receive its eggs which are previously enclosed in a 
ball of excrementitious matter which sometimes attains a diameter 
of two inches. This ball is rolled from the place of its formation to 
the hole prepared for its reception and acquires a, considerable de- 
gree of hardness in the process. The rolling is done by the hind 
legs of the beetle which are situated near the extremity of the body 
and well adapted to this work. Many wonderful things are related 
of the beetle—that it is self-produced, that only the male exists, that 
the ball in which the eggs are deposited represents the earth and is 
rolled trom east to west, and that every beetle has thirty toes corres- 
ponding with the days of the month. The Egyptian name is 
Chepira, which is also the name of the god which is represented by 
this insect. The god wears a beetle upon his head, or a beetle with 
outstretched wings takes the place of his human head. He is the 
father of the gods, the creator of all things; he represented the ris- 
ing sun, and typified the resurrection. The name, as a verb, means 
** to exist,” ** to become,” ‘‘ to make,” and ‘to roll.” Asan em- 
blem of fertility, the beetle was sometimes eaten by Egyptian 
women. 


The larger number of scarabs are funereal in character, and are 
made of faience or steatite glazed blue or green, various stones and 
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gems—in the Roman period glass is also employed. Upon the flat 
underside of the scarab were engraved the names of gods, kings, 
priests, officers, private persons, monograms, and various appro- 
priate devices. Occasional instances occur of scarabs which are 
ornamented upon their backs with patterns of smaller scarabs. 
Small scarabs were placed upon the fingers of the dead, being set 
in rings; or they are wrapped in bandages and wound about the 
mummy so as to rest over the heart. Thus they not only signify 
the Egyptian belief in the resurrection of the body, but also doubt- 
less are magically connected with this event. 

The funereal scarabs of green basalt which were laid upon the 
breasts of mummies were of many varieties, and furnish many indi- 
viduals of rare workmanship and rich symbolic significance. Lines 
of gold or inlaid gold mark the folded wings, and sometimes the 
whole scarab is mounted in gold, sometimes it is joined with a heart 
ornamented with hieroglyphics meaning ‘life, stability, protec- 
tion ;” and is sometimes pierced to be hung about the neck. The 
usual symbols which these scarabs bear are the Jenner bird, the boat 
of the sun, and various gods. The bases of the larger scarabs are 
usually inscribed with the thirtieth chapter of the ‘* Book of Dead.” 
The vignette which sometimes accompanies this chapter represents 
the judgment scene. The deceased is weighed against his own 
heart, in the presence of Osiris while the indicator of the balance is 
watched by the cynocephalous ape of Tehuti. The chapter is en- 
titled, ‘* The chapter of not allowing the heart of the deceased to be 
repulsed in the lower world.” The deceased addresses his own 
heart and says, ‘*O my heart of my mother, O my heart of my 
mother! O my heart of my evolution! May there be no objection 
against me in the evidence! May I not be repulsed by the judges! 
May there be made no separation of thee from me in the presence 
of the guardian of the scale! Thou art my genius in my body, 
Chnemu, making sound my limbs. Mayest thou come forth to the 
beautiful place whither we go! May the Shenit who make men 
firm not overthrow our name! Pleasant to us, pleasant is the hear- 
ing of the joy of heart at the weighing of words. May no falsehood 
be told against me to the god, in the presence of the great god of 
the underworld! How great art thou, rising in triumph !” 

Many scarabs were worn by the living, and bear many inscrip- 
tions and devices, multitudes of which have yielded to no satisfac- 
tory explanation. Four scarabs, made in the reign of Amenophis 
III., are strictly historical in character. Others are of historical 
importance because of the names they bear, enabling us to fill up 
gaps in the lists of Egyptian kings. Such scarabs have been found 
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dating from Menes, the first king of the first dynasty, to the Roman 
Emperor Antoninus. 

Several catalogues of scarabs have been published, but the most 
extensive is that of Mr. Flinders Petrie which appeared in 1889 and 
contains drawings of 2,363 scarabs. 

It is frequently most difficult to determine with certainty the ages 
of certain scarabs. Sometimes scarabs are manufactured and in- 
scribed with the names of kings who lived perhaps a thousand years 
previously, while, on the other hand, scarabs of a late period are 
found in the tombs of the early dynasties. 

The distribution of scarabs in foreign lands points out places 
where important manufactories were located, and suggests lines of 
conquest or commercial activity. Herein are also indications of re- 
ligious influence. 

Native Egyptians have found ways of imitating genuine scarabs 
with so much skill that only the practiced eye can detect the fraud. 
The traveler is an easy victim, and hence hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of these modern imitations have found their way into 
museums and private collections. 

‘‘ The Mummy,” a work of great interest by Mr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge of the British Museum, contains many additional details con- 


cerning scarabs. This work is full of information and is worthy of 
a wide reading. 


J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


CHAPTER LXIV. OF THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


R. P. le Page Renouf, of the Egyptian department of the 
British Museum, at the last meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, of which he is president, read a translation of 
an ancient Egyptian work called the LXIV. chapter of the Book of 
the Dead. The Book of the Dead is the title generally used for a 
collection of religious treatises which have been recovered amidst 
Egyptian antiquities. This one is profoundly interesting from its 
immense antiquity. As early as the eleventh dynasty — that is to 
say at a date prior to the times of the patriarchs — it was known as 
an ancient book. A rubric tells us “ This chapter was discovered 
at Hermopolis upon a slab of alabaster inscribed in blue at the time 
of King Menkara by the royal prince Hortalaf, when he was 
journeying for the purpose of inspecting the temples, and he carried 
off the slab in the royal chariot when he saw what was onit.” The 
rubric of another copy tells ‘‘ This chapter was discovered on a 
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plinth of the god of the Hennu-bark, by a master builder of the wall 
in the time of King Septa, the victorious.” No other composition 
claims a remoter antiquity. Here then is a religious treatise coming 
to us from the very earliest ages of history 

The rubrics show the work to be very remarkable. In the Turin 
papyrus it is headed ‘*‘ Chapter of going out by day, sole chapter.” 
Another papyrus heads it ** Knowledge of going out by day in a 
single chapter,” indicating that this contains the complete knowledge 
required by the spirit at the day of resurrection. This is confirmed 
by the statements of later texts, and by a note at the conclusion, 
which runs, ‘** To be said on coming forth by day, that one may not 
be kept back on the path of the Tuat (or Hades), whether on enter- 
ing or on coming forth; for taking all the forms which one desireth 
and the soul of the person die not a second time. If then, this 
chapter be known the person is made triumphant upon earth (and 
in the Netherworld), and he performeth all things which are done 
by the living.” No wonder another note asserts that he who recites 
this must be sanctified and pure. 

The value of such a record as this in our enquiries with the 
history of religious thought cannot but be great. Examining these 
statements, in connection with others in the treatise we found that 


long anterior to the age of Moses there was a belief in the resurrec- 
tion after death. And further, that this belief was a ground of very 
anxious inquiry. And again, that there was a peril of not rising to 
a state of blessedness which was spoken of as ‘‘ coming forth by 


day ;” and yet again, that there was a danger of a second death. 


And, still more remarkable, that the method of salvation was by the 
use of an inspired written revelation. Thus ‘ salvation by faith” 
is one of the oldest known religious ideas. ; 

Mr. Renouf thus translates the first passages, and it may be taken 
as a sample of the whole: ‘I am yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, 


for 1 am born again and again; mine is the unseen force which 
createth the gods and giveth food to those in the Tuat at the West 
of heaven. I am the Eastern rudder, the Lord of two faces who 
seeth by his own light, the Lord of resurrection who cometh 
forth from the dark and whose birth is from the house of death.” 
This is doubtless poetry. It is in a style similar to that of the poetry 
of the Old Testament. A rhythm of thought rather than of sound. 
I had previously translated the passage, probably using a different 


text, as follows: 
“ Yesterday I was, 


To-day I know, 
To-morrow is above. 
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Born a second time 

The spirit is mysterious. 

Creator of gods, 

Creator of the nourishment of souls in hades, 
The rudder of the East, 

Lord of the beings seen by his rays, 

Lord of resurrection, coming out of darkness.” 


Taken by. itself there is not much light here; but taken in con- 
nection with other ancient Egyptian writings there is much that is 
intelligible and remarkable. For, first of all, as Mr. Renouf here 
remarks, ‘‘In reading this, and almost every other chapter of Zhe 
Book of the Dead, it is absolutely necessary to bear in mind that 
different divine names do not imply different personalities. A name 
expresses but one attribute of a person or thing, and one person 
having several attributes may have several names. It is not implied 
in this chapter that the Sun is the Nile or Inundation; but that the 
same invisible force which is manifested in the solar phenomena is 
that which produces the Inundation. But He has many other 
names and titles, ¢. g., One whose force ts concealed or unseen. It is 
a theological term, frequent at all periods of the Egyptian religion, 
and implies that the Deity is not to be confounded with its external 
manifestation. The sun that we see hides as truly as it reveals the 
sun-god, who, as this chapter shows, has other manifestations.” 

Very noteworthy this. The latest conclusion of the Evolution 
philosophy points to an inscrutable force behind all phenomena. 
‘¢ A power of which the nature remains for ever inconceivable,” as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer teaches. The oldest and the newest thinking, 
apart from the revelation of Scripture thus coincide. It is raising 
an altar ‘* To the unknown god,” and burning incense to the deified 
power of nature, only with this difference: the ancient piously fell 
down and worshipped, the modern stands aside and argues. 

The following sentence is remarkable: ‘‘ Let thy paths be made 
pleasant for me; let thy ways be made wide for me to traverse the 
earth and the expanse of heaven. Shine upon me, O gracious 
power, as I draw nigh to the Divine words which my ears shall hear 
in Tuat; let no pollution of my mother be upon me; deliver me, 
protect me from him who closeth his eyes at twilight and bringeth 
to an end in darkness.” ‘There is a suggestion here of a belief 1, in 
original sin; 2, in a coming judgment; and 3, in deliverance by a 
gracious god. Further on the soul cries, ‘* Do thou save me!” and 
the answer comes, ‘‘ I am He who cometh forth as one who break- 
eth through the door; and everlasting is the Daylight which his 
will hath created. JZ know the deep waters is my name. I satisfy 
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the desires of the Glorified who are by millions and hundreds of 
thousands. * * * I shine forth as the Lord of life and the glorious 
order of this day, the blood which purifieth and the vigorous sword- 
strokes by which the earth is made one.” There are several things 
to note here, and perhaps only to note. There is the cry for salva- 
tion, the response of the Breaker (Micah 2: 13); an everlasting 
light created at His will (Isaiah 60: 19); the wonderful name, 7 
know the deep waters; the multitude of the glorified ; the Lord of life 
and ‘‘the blood which purifieth.” These are ideas we should not 
have expected to find in so ancient a religious treatise, and are 
assuredly very dissonant to many notions of religious evolution 
which have been heard of late. So also the prayer, ‘* Grant that I 
may come forth and see the orb of the sun and walk in the presence 
of the great God who is there, and abideth for eternity,” this is truth. 
Looking through a very finely illustrated old Bible the other day, 
I noticed the pictures of the symbols of the Apocalypse. To one 
not instructed in Christianity they would convey very grotesque 
ideas. The Book of the Dead is illustrated in many copies extant, 
and some pictures are quaint enough. © This chapter in the Turin 
papyrus has simply a traveler, staff in hand, approaching the sun. 
In other copies a large beetle is represented as standing between the 
traveler and the sun; the beetle is the symbol of transformation, 
showing a change is necessary for entrance into light. In another 
there is an altar with lotus flower and bud, thought to be symbolical 
of a renewed life. In a papyrus in the Louvre, at Paris, the deceased 
is seen approaching a large tree upon which the sun is shining. 
The greater part of this work, even in the able translation of Mr. 
Renouf, appears to be senseless. The better way is to regard it as 
unintelligible. The meaning may one day be found. M. Paul 
Guieysse has published a volume on this chapter, having collated a 
large number of MSS., for there are many copies extant. A very 
serious difficulty is found in the careless way in which Egyptian 
scribes did their work. They were sad blunderers. This ancient 
papyri reveal beyond doubt that men were as dishonest in their 
work in those early days of the human race as they are to-day. The 
MSS. are found for the most part wrapt up in mummies. It is 
probable that the writers thought their work would never be scruti- 
nized, and therefore hurried it up carelessly and drew their pay. 
At the close of some copies the sentence was written, ‘* This com- 
position is a secret, not to be seen or looked at.” May we learn 
from this that rogues in ancient times could call in the aid of 
superstition to prevent detection? Was this a genuine belief, or a 
dodge to prevent examination? Probably we may learn that in 
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those ancient days there was not only piety but trickery, and even 
then men were not unwilling to make use of superstition for their 
own designs. 


J. Hunt Cooke. 


60, Coolhurst Road, London, 


QUEEN HATASU. 


oo who revisit Luxor this winter will see a great change in 
progress at Deir-el-Bahari. Ever since Mariette opened out 
the now famous bas-relief of Queen Hatasu’s expedition to the 
incense land of Punt, her singular temple has attracted all lovers of 
the best Egyptian art. Nothing more exquisite has survived from 
the great period of the eighteenth dynasty than these wall-pictures 
of ships bringing apes and incense, tusks and skins and precious 
metals for the queen; and the view of the terrace which is backed 
by this relief is alone worth a much longer pilgrimage than the 
visitor must make to Deir-el-Bahari. It has been long known that 
this terrace and the south end of that above it (which alone used to 
be accessible) constitute only one corner of the whole temple; vast 
mounds of rubbish, in certain places between thirty and forty feet 
high, rose over all the northern part of the terraces, burying far 
more than Mariette had disclosed; while smaller heaps, buried less 
deeply also the eastern side. Fragments of sculpture, projecting 
here and there from the mounds, proved that many bas-reliefs must 
exist besides those laid bare by Mariette, and excited for many years 
vain regrets that so much of the works of Hatasu’s sculptors should 
remain unseen. The necessity of banking up the sliding mountain 
side and cutting through forty feet of earth and stones had been 
sufficient to deter all explorers until a year ago, when at last the 
committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund determined to carry 
through what no private excavator could undertake, and made 
application to the Director General of Antiquities in Egypt. The 
concession was accorded readily, accompanied by the offer of the 
gratuitous loan of plant necessary for excavation on a large scale; 
but it was stipulated that the temple must be completely deblayé, 
and it was on that understanding that Monsieur Naville began work 
in January, 1893. 
The remarkable results of the first short season have been made 
public already. Beginning with the uppermost terrace, the ex- 
cavators found under the débris of the cliff an unsuspected group of 
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chambers. Against the western rock was a Hall of Offerings, built 
by the queen, whose portrait appears there as elsewhere on the 
Temple in male guise, accompanied by Thothmes II. and III. 
Adjoining on the east was found a chamber with vestibule, contain- 
ing a high altar, built of white stone and dedicated by the queen to 
Harmachis. In its possession of this altar perfectly preserved with 
its graduated incline ascending to the platforms, Hatasu’s Temple 
is unique among all the temples of Egypt. Leading into the north- 
ern cliff is also a little chapel, a veritable gem of Egyptian painting, 
dedicated to Thothmes I., his wife, and his mother Senseneb. The 
painted reliefs in this shrine, which vie in interest with the Punt 
sculptures, are being reproduced in color by Mr. H. Carter, one of 
the artists attached this year to the expedition. A little space was 
cleared also above the colonnade of the second terrace and other 
remarkable objects brought to light, namely, two ebony panels, one 
the side of a shrine about six feet high dedicated to Amen by 
Thothmes II., the other, part of one of the doors. Both are now at 
Ghizeh. The labors of the first season and of the three weeks 
which have elapsed since the work was recommenced in the second, 
have produced an astonishing change in the appearance of the 
temple. It is literally being cut out of the mountain. When the 
vast mounds upon the middle terrace have been cleared away —a 
labor which cannot proceed very fast —the brilliantly white colon- 
nade round its northwestern end will become a landmark visible for 
miles. The clearance of this part of the temple will have a double 
interest; firstly architectural, for Mariette’s plan has been found to 
bear very little relation to fact, and the present appearance of the 
walls promises unusual features of construction; secondly artistic, 
for we have found that a wall of unknown painted reliefs exists 
below the accumulated rubbish. These will be laid bare during the 
next fortnight, but the main mass of the mounds will hardly dis- 
appear this season. Already upon the upper terrace are piled more 
than three hundred sculptured blocks, taken by the Copts from all 
parts of the temple to build their convent walls. In the mounds of 
the middle terrace we shall recover nearly as many more, of which 
some show already. When all is cleared and the possibilities of 
further discovery exhausted, the blocks will be sorted and, if possi- 
ble, built up again into their original places. This work, which 
will be supervised by Mr. John E. Newberry, the architect attached 
to the expedition, will be of the first importance both on artistic and 
historical grounds; for it will result in the reconstruction of several 
scenes hardly inferior either in interest or workmanship to the 
famous Punt reliefs. For example, much has been recovered of the 
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decoration of the third or lowest terrace, showing that there was 
represented another nautical scene—the transportation of two 
obelisks from Elephantiné at the bidding of the queen. Either in 
the mounds, or by the demolition of the Coptic walls, left standing 
on the upper terrace, it is hoped that the rest of this scene -may be 
found. Every effort is being made to preserve all evidence as to 
the subsequent history of the temple, and to find the small objects of 
antiquity scattered among the débris. So far the main finds of the 
latter class have been beads, scarabs and figurines, made of the 
famous blue-glazed ware. Good Demotic and Coptic ostraka are 
frequent, and there is much refuse from sifted mummy pits of 
Dynasty XXII. Some coffins and mummies have been found lying 
loose among the upper layers of débris; one fine case belonged to 
Namen-Menkhet-amen, a relation of Osorkon II. and Takelothis ; 
another contains a very finely rolled mummy for whose reception it 
was not originally intended; a third is early Coptic, and shows on 
the front of the outer cloth representations of wine and corn in the 
hands, while below is the sacred boat of Osiris, and over the heart 
a wastika, 

The uppermost layer of the mounds consists entirely of the débris 
of previous excavators, who searched either in the temple precinct 
or immediately above on the hillside for mummy pits. It contains 
mummy refuse, and many sculptured blocks, but naturally no small 
objects, but those broken or despised by earlier diggers. Several 
scraps of newspaper, French and German, have been found in it. 
Below this lies a layer from three to six feet deep of Coptic rubbish, 
lett by the monks of the convent. Here are found os¢raka, and large 
quantities of droken blue-glaze ware. Immediately below, in the 
only place on the middle terrace where we have sounded to the 
bottom, we have found the original pavement. Only therefore, if 
we come upon untouched mummy-pits below this pavement, can 
we hope for any considerable find of small antiquities; for, so far as 
we have yet seen, there is no débris older than Coptic. It is possi- 
ble that towards the center of the terrace we may find accumulations 
left untouched by the monks; but, unless such proves to be the case, 
the same methods of excavation need not be resorted to, nor can the 
same finds be expected, as on sites covered with the slowly gathered 
silt of ages, or in cemeteries, lost in sand. 

While the upper stratum of the mounds is being cut away, 
progress can be made in the copying of inscriptions, a large number 
of which having been pretty thoroughly erased, present great diffi- 
culties. The reconstruction of the great altar is to be begun as soon 
as the masons now at work on the house, which is being built for 
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the excavators, are free. When the whole site has been cleared, the 
very costly and difficult work of reconstruction must be begun. That 
of the westernmost wall will present peculiar difficulties, but, from 
the point of view of artistic effect, will best repay labor and cost. 
If the ‘stone-slide or the cliff can be banked up, and the present 
Coptic constructions demolished, a large number of sculptured 
blocks, belonging to other parts of the temple, will be recovered 
and the niches restored to their former beauty. The immense task 
of cutting away the mounds on the middle terrace will take two 
seasons at least, and the more shallow accumulation on the lowest 
terrace will still remain. No excavation of the same magnitude is 
being conducted at present in Egypt, and it is satisfactory that 
where so much labor and money must be expended the monument 
to be laid bare should be of such exceptional interest. Architectur- 
ally, Hatasu’s Temple has no parallel; in the quality and preserva- 
tion of its reliefs it vies with any of the best known tombs; it is 
situated in a grander situation than any other building in Egypt. 
The boon which its clearance will confer on lovers of art and the 
picturesque can hardly be overstated; and the science will gain not 
less by the exploration of a monument of the great Dynasty XVIII., 
the finest existing memorial of Egypt’s most famous queen. 


W. G. HocGarru. 


WERE THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? 


em subject is discussed by Ludwig Riess in Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, Berlin, December, with special reference to the 
position taken up by Professor Bernhard Stade in his work ‘‘ Ges- 
chichte des Volkes Israels,” and supported by Dr. Edward Meyer in 
‘¢ Geschichte des alten Egyptens:” These critics ridicule the idea 
that there is any basis of historical truth for the narrative of the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt and their emancipation under the leader- 
ship of Moses as given inthe Bible. They both agree in making 
the occupation of Canaan the beginning of the national life of the 
Israelites. Here, our critic joins issue with them. Accepting the 
view that the familiar narrative as presented to us was moulded by 
later generations, he nevertheless contends that every canon of im- 
partial, historical criticism points to the presumption of an original 
kernel of truth around which the later myths crystallized. The 
following is a summary of his treatment of the subject : 
The signs and wonders with which God is said to have afflicted 
Egypt to compel Pharaoh to let the people go are dismissed without 
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other comment than that they are opposed to the natural order of 
events. If, he says, the account had been written by a professed 
contemporary we should dismiss it as a fabrication; but the matter 
assumes an entirely different aspect when we regard the Biblical 
narrative as a fresh presentment of an ancient tradition, modified in 
harmony with the genius of the writer and to suit the tastes of the 
age and people. And that the compilers of the Bible did utilize 
more ancient narratives in its compilation is rendered evident by 
occasional references to such older songs and books. A just, 
evidential value must be ascribed to Hebrew traditions. The tracing 
of two such powerful tribes as Ephraim and Manasseh to an Egypt- 
ian ancestress is admitted, even by Stade, to be a fact of very grave 
significance. A people who laid so much stress upon their race 
exclusiveness would never have invented the story. Again, the 
reception of the Hebrews by Pharaoh, the allotment of the land of 
Goshen to them for an inheritance, their poor requital of these kind- 
nesses, and, further, their admission of the contempt in which, as a 
mere pastoral people, they were held by the Egyptians, are, as 
Ranke says, evidently traditions. Again, in the time of the Judges, 
the Israelites were engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the 
robber hordes of Midian, until the heroic Gideon almost extermi- 
nated them. The bitter hostility between the two peoples dated, 
according to the Fourth Book of Moses, from the conquest of 
Canaan. An effort was then made by the Israelites to exterminate 
their foes, because they led the people of Israel away into lust and 
idolatry. Yet the Midianites are recognized as the chief allies of 
Israel in its emancipation from Egypt. Their priest-king appears 
under various names as father-in-law and ally of Moses; he is indi- 
cated as the original founder of the Jewish tribal constitution. This 
is evidently only a mere fragmentary tradition of a people whose 
alliance ‘had once been of the highest significance for Israel ; and the 
improbability of the invention of the story is the best guarantee of 
the general truthfulness of the records preserved. The story of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, too, is a version of an old Egyptian 
story; and, finally, the supposition that the Feast of the Passover 
originated in a poetic myth is simply untenable. 

The following, according to Riess, is the most plausible solution 
of the much-disputed problem of the Exodus, in the light of the 
present available records: 

Soon after the Hyksos were driven out of Egypt, the Egyptian 
rulers engaged in vast expeditions to the east and northeast, with 
the object of bringing the sons of the desert under subjection. They 
conquered a great part of Syria, and appointed Egyptians Governors 
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of the chief cities, as we gather from the records of Tel-el-Amarna. 
At the period of these conquests, the Israelites were established in 
the land of Goshen in the northeast of Egypt. In the middle of the 
Fifteenth Century B. c., Palestine was invaded by the Chelites, and 
Egyptian supremacy there imperilled. The Egyptians had finally 
to withdraw behind the Isthmus of Suez and fortify their frontier 
against the invader. Here Pithom and Rameses were built for 
military purposes, and the Israelites were compelled to labor on the 
building of these cities. Finally, under Menephtha, Egypt was 
invaded from east and west by the nomadic tribes. Beyond all 
question the war was of long duration; but the Egyptians were 
almost always victorious, as is attested by their inscriptions, still the 
provinces were constantly annoyed by the incursions of robber-bands. 
In this period of confusion the Israelites must have allied themselves 
with other nomadic tribes, probably with the Midianites, and passed 
over the Isthmus of Suez in a southeasterly direction, making their 
first camp at Sinai. That the Egyptians followed and sought to 
reduce them to subjection, is supported by the best of all traditional 
evidence—a popular song. Miriam’s Song was added to in later 
years, and the loss sustained by the Egyptians was credited to the 
interference of Jehovah, but the Song is a clear evidence of an actual 
occurrence, it is irrefragible. It will be observed that in the Song 
itself nothing is said about the passage of the Israelites on dry land. 
It celebrates the loss of what was really an Egyptian naval force 
sent to chastise them. This Song was the only tradition preserved, 
and when the Biblical narative was later constructed in Palestine, it 
was written by people having no knowledge of the sea, and who 
interpreted the ‘‘ rising of the waves” as the waters standing up- 
right on the right and left, while the Israelites passed through. 
The Biblical narative of the Exodus is unreliable; it is bound up in 
a scheme of the miraculous intervention of Jehovah to install them 
into their promised inheritance in Palestine. The presumption is 
that the Israelites left Egypt, and roamed the desert for decades, 
without any defined plans. It was only after they had become a 
settled people with a well-defined theocracy, that they reached the 
conception that throughout all their journeyings they had been 
under Divine direction. 
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ANCIENT HEBREW SCROLL. 


= nucleus of our present Bible was what might now be called 

the Jewish Bible, at once the history, the code of laws, and 
the sacred book of the nation. It was expressly commanded by 
Moses, before his death, that it should be read aloud to the as- 
sembled Israelites once in seven years, in the jubilee year, at the 
feast of Tabernacles; and it was preserved with the utmost care by 
the side of the Ark of the Covenant in the Tabernacle. In those 
days, and down to a period long after the time of Christ, the book 
was a parchment roll made of skins fastened together, and the text 
was written upon it in narrow columns from top to bottom, without 
any break between word, sentence, verse, or chapter; and the 
direction of its writing and reading was exactly opposite to ours. 
The rolls varied in size, and one of them now in the British Museum, 
if unrolled and laid upon the ground, would occupy a space seventy- 
six feet long, and two feet two inches wide. Gen. Charles W. 
Darling, Honorary Secretary, at Utica, of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, has one in his possession which was obtained by him during 
his visit to Jerusalem. The parchment is rolled upon a cylinder of 
wood, the ends of which are turned, and the writing, in Hebrew, is 
without points. In these rolls the parchments were tied together 
with strings made of the skins of clean animals, and a disk above 
and below served to guide the parchment when being rolled. The 
lathe was known in very early times, and Phidias is said to have 
been the first to adapt the machine to turning wood. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


I have great pleasure in reporting that the arrangements for 

reproducing the Relief Map in this country are now complete, 
and that Mr. Elmer E. Howell, of Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed sole manufacturing agent for the United States and 
Canada. During the Columbian Exposition a careful examination 
was made of every relief map on view, whether native or foreign, 
and it was found that certain maps made by Mr. Howell for gov- 
ernment and other exhibits were the best. Advice was also obtained 
from several persons of experience, and it all led in the same 
direction. There has been great and unpleasant delay, due to 
difficulty in releasing the model at Chicago from the customs 
officers, and to correspond with the home office; but the end is 
reached, and the parties who have been desirous of obtaining the 
Relief Map may now send their orders. 
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The price, fifty-five dollars, may seem large, but this is due to 
the amount of hand-work which must be put upon each copy after 
it comes from the mould, and to the return of a part of the price to 
the Fund. The material used is so fine as to give perfect accuracy, 
but is also so elastic as to prevent damage in traveling. Each copy 
will be finished in the manner of the best work by Mr. Howell 
exhibited at Chicago, and will be boxed and warranted for safe 
delivery, so that the only further expense to the purchaser will be 
for freight. 

In the class-rooms the Map will be easily fastened to the wall, 
and is so large that its outlines can be seen at a considerable distance. 

It is certainly a matter to cause rejoicing that the work of mapping 
Palestine is now so satisfactorily completed. 

A brief description of the Relief Map is quoted from the circular 
issued by the Fund: 

‘* This Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the same scale 
as those of the Old and New Testament Maps already issued by the 
Society. These were reduced from the scale of the large map (1 
inch to the mile) to 34 of an inch to the mile, or the fraction of 
redsey: The levels, as calculated by the engineers who triangu- 
lated the country, of whom Mr. Armstrong was one from the 
commencement to the end, are followed exactly. No other correct 
raised map of the country is possible, because the Survey of Palestine 
is copyright and belongs to the Committee of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Without raising the question of piracy, however, no 
other trustworthy raised map is at all likely to be attemped, because 
the knowledge of the country requisite can only be possessed by one 
who has stepped over every foot of it, and because the labor which 
Mr. Armstrong has given to the work — extending over many years 
—will scarcely be expended by any other person, now or in the 
future. This labor will be partly understood when it is explained 
that the map was prepared by the super-position of small pieces of 
cardboard, many thousands in number, cut so as to represent the lie 
of the country, and laid one above the other. The work occupied 
all Mr. Armstrong’s leisure time for seven years. In its unfinished 
state the map presents the appearance of a completely terraced 
country. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine, from Baal- 
beck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows 
nearly all that is known on the East of Jordan. 

‘* The natural features of the country stand out prominently » and 
show at a glance the relative proportions of the mountains, heights, 
valleys, plains, etc. The seas, lakes, marshes, and perennial 


streams are shown in blue ; the watercourses on the plains and main 
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roads are marked by a grooved line; the Old and New Testament 
sites in red; and the hills and plains in white. 

‘¢ With this map before him the teacher or the student is enabled 
to follow the Bible narrative exactly; he can trace the route of 
armies; he can reconstruct the roads; he can understand the growth 
and the decay of cities, their safety or their dangers, from their 
geographical positions. It is a magnificent addition to the many 
works which this Society has given to the world. It illustrates the 
practical usefulness of the Society, while it adds one more to its 


achievements in the cause of illustration and explanation of the 
Bible Lands. 


‘* The Map should be in every Public Library, and every Public 
School, and every Sunday School. Its price is necessarily high, 
because the work is most costly to produce. It measures 7 feet 6 
inches by 4 feet.” 

The address for the Relief Map is, Edwin E. Howell, No. 612 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Company will issue an edition of the fully 
illustrated account by Mr. F. J. Bliss of his work at Lachish, **‘ A 


Mound of Many Cities.” Their address is No. 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

I have sent for an assortment of books and photographs, hitherto 
obtainable only from London, and shall endeavor to supply sub- 
scribers and others at once instead of sending their orders to London. 
This will make some work, but it will relieve me from disappointing 
people who want books without delay. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 

In addition to the publication of the yearly volume of its regular 
exploration work, its Survey Volume, its Archeological Report, 
and, of course, its Annual Report, the Fund purposes to issue an 
Art tas of Ancient Egypt, with some six or eight maps, including 
historical and geographical data, for the uses of its own subscribers 
and, indeed, for all students and the reading public. The price 
and other information will be duly furnished. Our main undertak- 
ing now is at the site of Queen Hatasu’s temple. 

The following subscriptions since February 20th are gratefully 
acknowledged : 
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Charles R. King, M.D... . . $10.00 The Hon. George Vaux. . . $ 5.00 
George W. Wales. - Mrs, CALEB S, GREEN. . . 50.00 
Miss Abby W. Turner... . 5.00 Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D.. . 


J. Townsend Lansing, Esq.. . 5.00 Mrs. Edwin Parsons 
Chas. F. Hoffman, D.D., LL.D. 5.00 Thomas Cooper, Esq... . . 


From February 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Arghzological Fund: 
George W. Wales $5.00 The Hon. George Vaux... 


Armand de Potter,M.D.. . . 10.00 Mrs. Caleb S. Green 
J. Townsend Lansing, Esq.. . 5.00 


I hope to publish the annual American circular in April, and in 
view of the Fund’s pecuniary necessities, I bespeak an early re- 
sponse from our friends. 


Wo. C. WINsLow. 


525 Beacon St., Boston, March 20, 1894. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


A grant of £25 has been made out of the Craven Fund at Oxford 
to Mr. B. P. Grenfell, the new Craven fellow, towards the expenses 
of his palzographical investigations of Greek papyri in Egypt. Mr. 
Grenfell is at present in that country with Prof. W. M. Flinders-Petrie. 





Berlin papers report that the well-known archeologist, Dr. Karl 
Humann, has, after three years’ labor, brought his excavations at 
Magnesia, in Asia Minor, toanend. The collection of sculptures 
and inscriptions which he has sent home lies at present in a wooden 
shed behind the Berlin National Gallery, but as soon as sufficient 
room can be provided it is to be placed in the Museum. 





The well-known Egyptologist, Prof. Tiele, of Leyden, has pub- 
lished an address delivered by him in the University of Aula, as 
Rector Magnificos, on ‘* Western Asia in the Light of the most 
Recent Discovery.” It closes with an appeal to younger students 
not to wait for the formal recognition of Assyriology as a branch of 
the higher education, but to take some modest share in the great 
harvest in which the laborers are so few. 


The last number of the Badylonian and Oriental Record cantains 
another of Prof. T. de Lacouperie’s articles upon ‘‘ The Origin of 
Chinese Civilization.” He here deals with the reign of the first 
emperor, She Hwang-ti (221-210 B. C.), the builder of the Great 
Wall, who, it is conjectured, may have been influenced by the fear 
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of Alexander the Great; and with the introduction of Buddhism 
into China, which was not effectually accomplished until A. D. 67. 


About three miles south of Abusir, Capt. Lyons has discovered a 
fortress, defended on three sides by two walls of enormous thickness, 
the natural cliff serving for its protection on the eastern side. In 
the southwestern part of the enclosure Capt. Lyons has excavated a 
little temple or chapel. The inscriptions he found in it show that 
the place was named Ba, and that the fortress had been built by 
Usertesen III. On a large island opposite to it, in the middle of 
the Cataract, are the remains of another similar fortress. 


M. de Morgan, chief of the Antiquities Department of Egypt, 
claims to have made the discovery of the long-sought entrance to 
the mysterious brick pyramid of Dashne, near Sakkarah. After 
numerous borings in the ground surrounding the pyramid, he found, 
27 feet below the surface, a gallery 230 feet long cut in the rock and 
inclining upwards towards the pyramid. Fifteen chambers were 
found, containing numerous tombs and sarcophagi of high function- 
aries (among them the sarcophagus of a queen), all of the XIIth 
dynasty, over 2,000 years before Christ. It is expected that further 
researches will reveal the sarcophagus of King Usertesen III. 


Prof. Sayce, who is now in Egypt, spent a day and a half at 
Qasr Ibrim, and discovered a large stele, containing fifteen lines of 
hieroglyphs, on the the western face of the hill immediately to the 
south of the old fortress. He copied the text with the help of a 
glass, and found that it was a record of the conquest of the Nubians 
and Negroes by Seti II., as well as the terms imposed upon them. 
The cartouches, however, which are twice repeated and very clear, 
are exceedingly puzzling; since while the first is that of Seti II., 
the second is, with a slight variation, that of the rival king Amon- 
meses. This fact gives a new complexion to an obscure portion of 


Egyptian history. 


Col. Halkett Smith and Capt. Lyons have been working at Wadi 
Helfa. The two temples of Usertesen I. and Thothmes III. have 
been cleared of the sand in which they were buried, and highly 
interesting they have proved to be. Immediately behind the temples 
Capt. Lyons has discovered a remarkable ditch of fortification cut 
by the Pharaohs through the rock, and once strengthened on either 
side by a wall. Behind the ditch is the necropolis of the ancient 
city, consisting of rectangular tombs cut deep in the rock, with a 
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sloping passage at the bottom of each of them, which leads into the 
sepulchral chamber. One of them was opened by Capt. Lyons, 
but proved to have been rifled centuries ago. 


Herr Von E. Meyer, in his Geschichte des Alterthums, recently 
issued from the Stuttgart press, deals with the Mediterranean peoples 
asa part of a larger whole, and depicts that whole, not merely 
alluding to it. He considers that the Hittites were among the 
factors of Greek civilization. Hittite influence in Mycenzan art 
‘‘shows that a connection between the East and the Aegean Sea 
existed even by land; types of Hittite art found their way through 
trade to the Greeks. But political connections too must have existed 
between the Mycenzan states and Asia Minor. That the Hittites 
pushed their conquests as far as Sipylos cannot have been without 
effects on the Greek world, though we cannot say definitely what 
the effects were.” 





Dr. Carl Bezold, the editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, is 
about to issue at regular intervals the ‘* Semitistische Studien.” It 
will include a number of unpublished texts in every Semitic 
language, studies on comparative philology, paleography and 
epigraphy, and monographs on the chronology, history and geogra- 
phy, religions, art, culture, and legal systems of the inhabitants of 
the countries of Semitic races. Part I. contains Ibn Sa’id’s Fragment 
of Egyptian History. Part II.-II1., The Life of Rabban Hormuzd 
and the foundation of his Monastery at Al-Késh. Part IV., Babyl- 
onian-Assyrian Paleography. For Part V.a contribution on the 
language and literature of the Arabs, by Dr. Goldziher, has been 
promised. Each number contains about eighty pages. 


Says Canon Taylor: ‘It is only by means of the potent simplicity 
of the alphabet that the art of writing can be brought within general 
reach. The familiar instances of Egypt, Assyria, and China are 
sufficient to prove that without the alphabet any complete system 
for the graphic representation of speech is an acquirement so 
arduous as to demand the labo: of a lifetime. Under such con- 
ditions science and religion necessarily tend to remain the exclusive 
property of a sacerdotal caste; any diffused and extended national 
culture becomes imposible, religion degenerates into magic, the 
chasm which separates the rulers and the ruled grows greater and 
more impassable, and the very art of writing, instead of being the 
most effective of all the means of progress, becomes one of the most 
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powerful of the instruments by which the masses of mankind can be 
held enslaved.” 


We mentioned in a recent number of B1sBi1A, the find in Egypt 
of the papyrus fragments of Homer, in which were thirteen new 
and hitherto unknown lines. Among the Petrie Papyri, published 
by Prof. Mahaffy a few years ago, was an early fragment of the 
Iliad which in the space of thirty-six lines had five hitherto unknown 
lines in addition. If the rate of increase shown in these two frag- 
ments were maintained throughout the whole Iliad, the poem would 
be increased by about 2,500 verses. Prof. Jules Nicole, of Geneva, 
has just published the papyrus fragments first mentioned. Besides 
the additional lines, Prof. Nicole’s fragment shows some notable 
variants in the rest of the text. His other fragments, four in num- 
ber, are less sensational in their character. One belongs to a 
manuscript of the Odyssey, the others to manuscripts of the Iliad, 
but all substantially confirm the received text. 


Excavations have been made at Rome in the Stadium Palatinum, 
and fragments of pilasters and columns from the colonnade have been 
found, also part of a large vaulted apse. On three plinths of col- 
umns are the letters CAI, probably part of the name of the architect 
who restored the stadium under Septimius Severeus. Among other 
discoveries were a fine female head of the best period of Greek art, 
perhaps from one of the Muses with which Augustus adorned the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus; bust of Antoninus Pius; heads of 
Bacchus, a Bacchanal, as a youth; a statuette of a Fawn; a double 
bearded terminal figure; and the plinth of a statue of Venus, on 
which the right foot and the head of a dolphin remain; also numer- 
ous stamped tiles of the second century of the Empire. 

At Naples some ancient constructions of Roman times have come 
to light, including a marble statue draped in a toga, holding a scroll 
in the left hand; also a female statue of marble. 


Part XX. of ** Ancient Egypt in the Light of Recent Discoveries” 
has been distributed to the subscribers. It is devoted to the 
‘¢ Industrial and Decorative Arts of the Ancient Egyptians.” Part 
XXI. is nearly ready, and will be devoted to ‘‘ Egyptian Science, 
Schools and Universities,” and ‘* The Wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
In regard to Part XIX., on ‘* The Future World,” Prof. Howard 
Osgood, D.D., of Rochester, writes: ‘*I thank you very much for 
‘The Future World’ chapter of your magnum opus. The topic is 
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one of the most difficult. It involves a correct relating of the deepest 
anthropological, theological and cosmological conceptions of the 
ancient Egyptians. No modern writer has been able to treat it 
satisfactorily, even to himself. In respect to comprehensiveness, 
coupled with critical and judicial suggestion, and in respect to total 
impression, I think your treatment the best I have seen for the 
general reader.” 





A most interesting exhibition is now open inthe Musée de Vienna. 
This consists of a collection of upwards of 10,000 Egyptian papyrus 
documents, which were discovered at El] Fayim, and purchased by 
the Austrian Archduke Rainer several years ago. The collection 
is unique, and the documents, which are written in eleven different 
languages, have all been deciphered and arranged scientifically. 
They cover a period of 2,500 years and furnish remarkable evidence 
as to the culture and public and private life of the ancient Egyptians 
and other nations. They are also said to contain evidence that print- 
ing from type was known to the Egyptians as far back as the Tenth 
Century B.C. Other documents show that a flourishing trade in the 
manufacture of paper from linen rags existed six centuries before 
the process was known in Europe. Another interesting feature in 
the collection is a number of commercial letters, contracts, tax-re- 
cords, wills, novels, tailors’ bills, and even love-letters dating from 
1200 B. C. 


Prof. W. Golenischeff, the well-known Orientalist of St. Peters- 
burg, bought a number of fragmentary pieces of papyrus which he 
was offered when passing through Cairo during the winter of 18g0- 
’91. When the professor examined his acquisitions he was most 
agreeably surprised. Not only the numerous pieces allowed being 
fitted together so that three long manuscripts could be reconstructed 
almost completely, bnt then these papyri proved to be of uncommon 
literary interest. One of them is, with regard to Old Testament 
science, one of the most remarkable texts ever dug from the soil of 
Egypt. A considerable extract from this interesting document is 
given in the Sunday School Times of March 1oth. All its informa- 
tion on the political conditions of Palestine, Pheenicia and Northern 
Syria will be the more valuable because they date from a time on 
which both hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions have been 
completely silent so far. Scientific commentaries on the books of 
Samuel will have to enumerate the papyrus Golenischeff among 
their sources in future time. 
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In beginning volume seventh, we desire to thank our readers for 
their appreciation of our work. Very few publications have had 
the success that Brsia has met with. It evidently ‘filled a long- 
felt want.” Before the sixth number of volume first had been issued 
it was on a paying basis, and its circulation has steadily increased, 
until it now has subscribers in every State in the Union, and also 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Egypt, Syria, India, New Zealand, South Africa, China, and Japan. 
Many subscribers pay for two years in advance—which we do not 
wish them to—and some pay for three years, and one for five years 
in advance, and we have recently received a letter from a mission- 
ary in China desiring to pay for six years in advance, or until 1900. 
Quite a number subscribe for extra copies to be sent to their friends. 
One lady in a western city ordered twelve copies to be sent each 
month for a year to a book store, offering to pay for all that were 
not sold. 

Although our work on B1BL1a is entirely gratuitous, we are well 
repaid to see the growing interest in Oriental archeology. 


Prof. Hommel, in his recent introduction to the inscriptions of 
Southern Arabia (Séd-arabische Chrestomathie), while maintaining 


his opinion that the Semitic alphabet was derived from the cunei- 
form characters of Babylonia, does not seem to break with the 
common belief that the so-called Phcenician alphabet presents it to 
us in its oldest form, and that, consequently, letters in the South 
Arabian alphabet which denote sounds not heard in Canaan are 
derived by differentiation from other letters. Prof. Sayce has 
arrived at a much more revolutionary conclusion. He considers 
that the sounds in question belonged to the parent Semitic speech, 
and their absence in the language of Canaan must have been due 
to phonetic decay. He fails to discover any evidence for the theory 
that the symbols representing them are derived from other symbols 
in the same alphabet, and that it becomes impossible to derive the 
alphabet of Arabia from that of Canaan,—it must have been the 
alphabet of Canaan which was derived from that of Arabia. The 
progress of archeological discovery favors this view of the matter. 
The oldest inscription in the Phoenician alphabet yet found is not 
older than the tenth or ninth century before the Christian era; 
whereas, if Glaser and Hommel are right, there are Minzan in- ' 
scriptions which are at least five centuries earlier. Moreover, the 
Pheenician alphabet when it first makes its appearance, is already 
full-grown ; while the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets have informed us that 
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at an older epoch the system of writing used in the country was not 
an alphabet at all, but the cuneiform syllabary of Babylonia. 


Prof. Sayce, in his ** The ‘ Higher Criticism’ and the Verdict of 
the Monuments,” shows by abundant evidence that alphabetic writ- 
ing and the habit of recording events had existed in the regions oc- 
cupied by the Israelites and their ancestors, for many centuries be- 
fore the Exodus. It follows from this that the contents of the Old 
Testament books may have been handed down in writing from those 
times. The assumption that the art of writing and the habit of 
making records did not exist within reach of Israel till centuries 
after the events recorded in the Pentateuch, is an untrue assumption 
That our earliest Biblical writings are at least based on documents 
contemporaneous with the events is a supposition not in the least 
improbable. It is incorrect to take it for granted that we have here 
merely late records of things that have been for centuries matters 
of oral tradition. 

The Sunday School Times commenting on this says: ** This is a 
conclusion of no small importance. It does not necessarily disprove 
the current theories of those who hold to the late origin of the Pen- 
tateuch, but it necessitates a pretty general revision of the arguments 
which they have heretofore been accustomed to use. This conclu- 
sion Professor Sayce supports by facts drawn from the records of 
Babylonia and Egypt, from the Minzan and Saban inscriptions 
in southern Arabia, from the Tel-el Amarna letters, and from the 
excavations at Tel-el-Hesy in Palestine. The evidence is sufficient, 
and the presentation of it is strong; and on this and other grounds, 
Professor Sayce very strongly affirms the historicity of the Old Tes- 
tament narratives.” 


An Archeological Conversaszione took place March 6th, at the 
Atheneum Hall in the Mixed Tribunals, Alexandria, Egypt, which 
was largely attended by the members of the Archzological Society. 
Mr. Goussio opened the proceedings in a brief but happy speech 
and referred to the honor conferred upon them by the presence of 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin. Professor 
Botti followed and, in an excellent speech, touched upon the finan- 
ces of the Society and the excavation work now going on at Aboo- 
keer and elsewhere. Some very good photographs were shown 
round. Mr. Mahaffy followed. In the course of an exceedingly 
interesting address in English, which was closely followed by all 
present, the learned Professor pointed out that for two centuries 
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Alexandria was the first city in the world, and the second for a long 
time afterwards, Antioch being its great rival. It was the home— 
the very center of literary and artistic talent. His hearers might ask 
why should we trouble ourselves with these things. Because we 
were not savages. It was the emblem of our civilization. Mr. 
Mahafiy denounced in no measured terms the ‘* monsters” of engin- 
eers at Phila who wished to destroy the Temple there. Another 
class of ‘* barbarian,” he said, was the sceptic, the gentleman who 
thought there was nothing to discover in Alexandria. Even during 
his short stay the speaker had learnt that numbers of new relics 
were unearthed every day. He considered in point of archeological 
interest Alexandria was on a par with Athens, Rome and Jerusa- 
lem. Mr. Mahaffy made many practical suggestions for the benefit 
of the Society before whom he spoke. He told them time was pre- 
cious for archeologists in Alexandria, new streets were being made 
constantly and their chance would be gone. Wealthy citizens 
should come forward and lend their collections to the Museum for 
the purpose of arousing an interest in the subject. These should be 
labelled with the name of the lender. Another practical suggestion 
was that out of the five or six archeological schools in Athens, 
jostling one another for want of space, one should be sent here to 
help in the work. 

The lecturer said there were two kinds of digging, namely, of 
holes and in layers. He recommended the latter for finding sites 
and exemplified Schliemann’s experiences and the Forum at Rome 
as cases in point. Healso suggested that there should be foreign 
collections, such as are found in London and Athens, and home 
collections, of which he had seen many. He heard with pleasure 
that Alexandrians were charitable. He suggested as a proof hand- 
some bequests from the wealthy, whose names would live after them. 
In conclusion, he urged them not to be apathetic. If they perse- 
vered they would be rewarded. 

Patriotism in their case should be for the city they had made their 
home, and where many had become wealthy. Don’t have it said, 
‘¢ That man was good to himself, but no good to Alexandria.” The 
Society had a scholarly Director of the Museum and an active and 
devoted Executive. M. Goussio, in a most tasteful speech, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and complimented the meet- 
ing on the large number of ladies present, whose devotion to arch- 
ology was certain to gain the desired end.— Egyptian Gazette, Alex- 
andria, March 7, 1894. 

Mrs. Blomfield afterwards held a reception and light refreshments 
were handed round. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celauin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


‘cient district of that name. 


Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 


, the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 


bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884,—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English Schoo} 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘“‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

» 1889-90.—T7el Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred jts grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir éel- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brszia for 


November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
, he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
* Hasan. A ‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life—among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. ©. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, N ew York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas, C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. R. G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 


Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 


Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


N. Y. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rey. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 181 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 
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Clifton, Cincinnati. 
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Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 43 E. 88d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 888 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 808 South 
Hiland Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Street, New York City. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, “ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 
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non street, Boston, Mass. 
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avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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tz” Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., KOM. G., F.R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. »'THe ReECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHarLes WILsoN.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
Manned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tne Survey or WEsTERN Pazs- 
tINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. Tne AronaoLocioaL Worx or M. 
CrermMontT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tse Grorogioa, Survey or PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. ExXoavaATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7 Tue Survey on tHE Easr or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8 Inquiry nro Manyers anp Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LegEnps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘**Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 


ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. é 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajltn ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


MERIDEN, CONN, 
TyYPis: 
Breuia PuBLISHING Co., 
MDCCCXCIV. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF ThE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


ee. 02-7 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


The Egyptian title was /\ y 5 eed >? | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 


” 


property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 


believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsxria PusuisHinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@ apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much. 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 


printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


Terms to First Subscribers: 


This work will be sent post or express paid to 
subscribers for the merely nominal price of $3.50, 
about the cost of reproducing the plates. The edition 
will be limited closely to the subscriptions, and when 
published the price will be raised to $6.00. 
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